THE   CHILDREN'S   OMNIBUS

distance, and they had come within sight of a lofty
mountain by the time the bit was in his mouth.
Bellerophon had seen this mountain before, and knew
it to be Helicon, on the summit of which was the
winged horse's abode. Thither (after looking gently
into his rider's face, as if to ask leave) Pegasus now
flew, and, alighting, waited patiently until Bellerophon
should please to dismount. The young man, accord-
ingly, leaped from his steed's back, but still held him
fast by the bridle. Meeting his eyes, however, he was
so affected by the gentleness of his aspect, and by his
beauty, and by the thought of the free life which
Pegasus had heretofore lived, that he could not bear
to keep him a prisoner, if he really desired his liberty.
Obeying this generous impulse, he slipped the
enchanted bridle off the head of Pegasus, and took the
bit from his mouth.

"Leave me, Pegasus!5' said1 he. *'Either leave me,
or love me."

In an instant, the winged horse shot almost out of
sight, soaring straight upward from the summit of
Mount Helicon. Being long after sunset, it was now
twilight on the mountain-top, and dusky evening over
all the country round about. But Pegasus flew so high
that he overtook the departed day, and was bathed
in the upper radiance of the sun. Ascending higher
and higher, he looked like a bright speck, and, at last,
could no longer be seen in the hollow waste of the
sky- And Bellerophon was afraid that he should never
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